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INDEX OF ILLINOIS PUBLIC LIBRARY CIRCULATION 


Prepared by the University of Illinois Library School 
Under Direction of HERBERT GOLDHOR* 


Tue first quarterly report of the Illinois Index appears below. Future reports of the 
Index will appear in this form every three months. The nature, purpose, and use of this 
Index are not changed from what they were. As before, this Index is a statistical measure 
of the rate of circulation achieved by Illinois public libraries as compared with their circu- 
lation in 1939. The Index is based on current monthly circulation reports from 36 libraries, 
a statistically representative sample of all the public libraries in the State. The figures 
below are percentages based on 100 as the actual circulation of the libraries in the sample 
group for the corresponding quarter of 1939. The figure for each quarter-year is that 
percentage which is larger than the rates of circulation of exactly one-half of the 36 
libraries for the three months in question, and is smaller than the rates of circulation of 
the other half of the 36 libraries. For further information, consult earlier issues of 


ILLINOIS LIBRARIES. 


Associate Professor, University of Illinois Library School, Urbana. 


TaBLeE I. IvLLINois Pusiic Liprary CIRCULATION BY THREE-MONTH PERIODS SINCE 
JANUARY 1947, BASED ON A SAMPLE OF 36 LIBRARIES (Circulation for the 
Corresponding Three-Month Period of 1939 100). 


Jan., Feb., Mar. Apr., May, June July, Aug., Sept. Oct., Nov., Dec. 
1947 73 84 74 74 
1948 73 86 81 72 
1¢49 72 


SUBJECT CATALOGING VERTICAL FILE MATERIALS 
By MELvin B. Morcan* 


A pronounced trend in the field of libra- Its book collection of 5,090 volume: 
rianship is the growing importance of sub- covers a wide range of subjects, including 
ject cataloging of all types of library nutrition, dietetics, psychology of food 


materials, ranging from records and films habits, physiology, food processing, engi 
in public libraries to thousands of reports neering, packaging, chemistry, microbiol 
; . : é ; é ty. é “t 4 

of war time resencch found in many special ogy, and climatology. An adjunct to the 
libraries. This paper is drawn from the library is a vertical file section housing 
! approximately seventy-five vertical file 
writer’s experiences as a subject cataloger — 
: . cases containing official U. S. Army re 
in the Quartermaster Food and Container 
. é ports, and ephemeral materials such as 
Institute Technical Library, Chicago, Illi- 

pamphlets, reprints, brochures, clippings, 
nos, 
and patents on all phases of food and food 


an processing. 


Biology Librarian, Oak Ridge National Lab- A 


t *t catalog we to ar 
wales Vecinicds Livers, Oak Wider, Pannceae subjec catalog was o be prepared 
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indexing these materials, thus making them 
readily accessible to research personnel of 
the Institute. The materials had been kept 
in legal size manila folders bearing labels 
denoting a general heading for the types 
of materials in the folders. Some libraries 


have cataloged ephemeral materials in a 
fashion similar to book cataloging by using 
the Dewey Decimal or the Library of Con- 
gress classification system and assigning a 
classification number to each item. Since 
the objective was to prepare a subject cata- 
log as quickly as possible, the use of such 
a system to assign a classification number 
to each item would have been too time- 
consuming for our purposes. 

It was decided to use the heading on the 
label of each folder as a classification sym- 
bol for the various materials kept in that 
This label 


printed in ink on the top right-hand corner 


particular folder. heading was 
of the first page of each item in a folder. 


In cataloging a particular item, a main 
entry card was prepared bearing the label 
heading typed in black capital letters on 
top of the card. The title, author or source, 
date of publication, and a brief collation 
the 


tions. The subject heading used to indicate 


were listed below with usual indenta- 


the content of an item were typed in red 


capital letters on the verso of the main 


entry card as tracings. Subject cards were 
prepared for the tracings, typing the sub- 
ject headings in red capital letters on top 
of the 
label 


cards and a “see” reference to the 


heading in black capital letters on 


the bottom of the card to direct the user 


to the particular folder containing the 
material desired. 
Two sample cards may illustrate the 
arrangement of headings on the cards. 
ATTENTION! 


Are you a Cataloger? Do you catalog 
books, pamphlets, documents, manuscripts, 
archives, microfilm, 


phonograph records, 


newspapers or any other interesting ma- 


terial? If so, you should be interested in 
the newly organized CATALOGERS SEC- 
TION of the ILLINOIS LIBRARY ASSO- 


CIATION. 
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VITAMINS 
Merck & co., Rahway, N. J. 


The vitamins. 


35 p., tables. 











MAIN ENTRY CARD 





Vitamin A 
Merck & co., Rahway, N. J. 


The vitamins. 
35 p., tables. 


see VITAMINS 











SUBJECT CARD 


After the main entry cards and the sub- 
ject cards are filed in the card trays, the 
arrangement of the cards is similar to a 
classed subject catalog. If one needs to 
weed out certain materials in the future, 
it is merely a matter of finding the main 
entry card on a particular item and with- 
drawing all the subject cards corresponding 
to the subject tracings on the verso of the 
card. 

Being ephemeral materials, and having a 
life of the 
author and title cards should not impair 


short usefulness, omission of 
the informational value of the subject cata- 
Admittedly, the 


method of library materials. 


log. this is not usual 
cataloging 
Nevertheless, it served the purpose of mak- 
ing a rapid subject analysis of a consider- 


able number of vertical file materials. 


CATALOGERS! 


At the last meeting of the ILLINOIS 
LIBRARY ASSOCIATION, held in 
Springfield in November, 1948, a group of 
the 
Catalogers 


possibility of 
Section of th: 
It was decided, by this grouj 


Catalogers discussed 
organizing a 
Association. 
that Catalogers would benefit by having 


section all their own. As a result Mar 
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Moyer, Cataloger in the Illinois State His- 
torical Library, was appointed temporary 
Chairman and was asked to proceed with 
the organization. 

Miss 
Catalogers in the Springfield area to assist 
Edith 
Sharp, Cataloger in the Lincoln Library, 


Moyer called a meeting of the 
in the promotion of this section. 


Springfield, was elected Secretary. 

Catalogers from the six Regional Library 
Districts were asked to present the plan of 
organization to librarians attending the 
Regional meetings sponsored jointly by the 
ILLINOIS STATE LIBRARY, THE UNI- 
VERSITY OF ILLINOIS AND THE 
ILLINOIS LIBRARY ASSOCIATION. 
Enthusiastic received from 
Catalogers who were asked to assist in the 
organization. Many Catalogers 


the need of such a Section, where Cata- 


response was 
expressed 


logers might discuss their special problems 
and receive renewed inspiration to carry 
on their work. Consideration was given to 
affiliating with a larger organization of 
Catalogers, but the consensus of opinion 


seemed to be in favor of the smaller group. 


Why do we need or want a Catalogers 
Section of I.L.A.? 


1. To provide an opportunity for Cata- 
logers of Illinois libraries to discuss their 
own problems. 


2. To promote friendliness and good fellow- 
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ship among Catalogers of different types 
of libraries. 


3. To secure helpful suggestions, through 
discussions of unusual problems, and to 
improve cataloging techniques. 

4. To present cataloging as an interesting 
phase of librarianship. 

5. To arrange for participation in the IIli- 


nois Library Association annual meet 


ing whenever such meeting is held. 


Plans are in progress to organize groups 


of Catalogers in the six regional library 
districts, established by the Illinois State 
Library Act. Each group will select its own 
hold 
periodically until the next annual meeting 


There 


regular 


Chairman and informal meetings 


of the Illinois Library Association. 


will be no dues other than the 
I.L.A. membership fee. 
Until 


is held, when officers will be elected for the 


such time as the annual meeting 


Catalogers Section, the Organization Com- 


mittee will continue to function as an 
Catalogers, who are 
interested of this 


new section of I.L.A., and have not already 


Executive Committee. 
in becoming members 


done so, may send their names to the 
Organization Chairman, MISS MARY 
MOYER, c/o ILLINOIS STATE HIS- 
TORICAL LIBRARY, SPRINGFIELD, 
or the Secretary, MISS EDITH SHARP, 
c/o LINCOLN LIBRARY, SPRING- 
FIELD, ILLINOIS. 


WHAT TREND, CIRCULATION! 


By Cara LOuIsE KESSLER* 


Wuen the Illinois Index promised in its 
first appearance in the January, 1948, issue 
of ILLINOIS LIBRARIES to answer only 
one question, ‘What is the trend in Illinois 
public library circulation?” it did not fore- 
tell all the other questions it would provoke 
and fail to answer. Anyone who has studied 
the charts and mapped out his own library’s 
circulation trend in comparison with other 
libraries in the state knows how deceptively 


Children’s Librarian, Withers Public 


Library, 
Bloomington. 


simple the process looks and how intricate 
and thought provoking it grows. 
When the 


pleted, he looks at it closely since “‘the final 


librarian has his chart com- 


step in the use of the Illinois Index is for 


the individual librarian to figure out for 


himself why his library has the high or 


low rank, and then to strengthen and 


retain, or correct and eliminate these fea- 
tures.”’” Immediately the librarian begins to 


wonder if a library necessarily holds a 


“high rank” when it falls in the first quar- 
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tile. Might the fact that it has lost less 
than 93% of its 1939 circulation be attrib- 


uted to an excessive circulation of mediocre 


fiction? Should that condition be ranked 
high? And those libraries given a “low 
rank” because they have lost more than 


64% of their 1939 circulation might be pre- 
senting a more qualitative circulation than 
ten years before. Should their circulation 
score be low? 

To some librarians the fact that a library 
gains or loses over its own 1939 circulation 
may not seem as important as whether or 
not the ratio of book circulation to book 
volume in a certain library is as high as 
in other libraries. It is quite possible that 
a library listed in the first quartile of the 
chart (which shows that it has gained more 
93% over its 1939 circulation) still 


has not circulated as many books in rela- 


than 


tion to its book volume as a library listed 
below the third quartile, which may have 
lost over 64% of its 1939 circulation but 
still be doing a record volume of circulating 
books. 


Then, too, it is quite possible that the 
total circulation figures of a library may 
show a general loss through the years, and 
at the same time one department in that 
library may show an increase in circulation. 

Thus the fact that a library loses or gains 
over its 1939 circulation may not prove its 
true achievement value in the circulation 
of books. 

“It is simply impossible to analyze cir- 
culation figures,’’ comments the librarian. 
“There are too many things to be taken 
into consideration—why, one would even 
have to analyze housing in one’s community 
before a true interpretation could be 
made.” 

“You can’t count the hours put on one 
reference question,” bewails the reference 
librarian, and the desk assistant exclaims, 
“The book 


may mean ten times more than the circula- 


circulation of one non-fiction 


tion of a dozen light fiction books.” 

“We are not concerned whether our cir- 
culation or down,” decide 
“We 
weed out the useless books from our shelves 
and 


figures go up 


some complacent librarians. shall 


concentrate on the circulation § of 
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worthwhile books of great significance to 


Americans.” 

And so day in and day out, year in and 
year out, the librarian files away his circu- 
lation statistics and reminds himself in 
apology for the steady loss, “It is impos- 
sible to measure the intangibles in library 


work.” 


But are books 
book circulated is a book circulated—that 


after all intangible? A 
is one of the main purposes of libraries. 
The circulation figures are concrete facts 
set down in black and white, and even if 
the librarian refuses to translate them the 
message is there for all to read. 


Every action has a cause and effect. In 
our circulation figures we see the effect. 
What is the cause? Perhaps if we look for 
the cause in the decline of book circulation 
we'll find it, principally, in two places— 
service and book stock. During the past 
ten years the same thing must have hap- 
pened in all libraries in Illinois—a greatly 
curtailed staff, extra duties of administra- 
tion assumed by the old guard who re- 
mained on duty, and _ public relations 
suffering a setback in the struggle to keep 
As for the books—a de- 
creased book budget, the high cost of books 


and, 


the library open. 
too, the unattractive appearance of 
many modern adult books tend to cause a 
considerable drop in circulation. 

Hidden in 


statistics 


circulation 
is the cause of the loss. Each 
librarian may find it by listing each year’s 


every library’s 


circulation in every department by fiction 


and non-fiction. Perhaps some _ libraries 
find considerable loss in adult non-fiction, 
though it is almost safe to say that the 
One 


states that she can “jump circulation rec- 


greatest loss is in fiction. librarian 
ords to any height by heavy buying and 
But to 
Well, if a book furnishes 


two hours of enjoyment to its reader, is 


advertising of meaningless trivia.” 
what purpose? 
that to no purpose? One does not expect 
a public librarian to buy risqué or cheaply 
written books or books of the rental library 
type. 
libraries today for good fiction. 


But there is a great need in publi 
The ver: 


young people, the older people, and thos 
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adults who read mainly for pleasure have 
as much right to find books in their library 
they may enjoy as do the 
minority. 


intellectual 
If each librarian finds the per 
cent of fiction and non-fiction books he 
purchases each year, if he determines the 
per cent of circulation of fiction and non- 
fiction books through the year, and also 
discovers what per cent of the public bor- 
row fiction and non-fiction books, then the 
librarian may compare 


these figures and 


decide if he is being fair to the fiction 
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reader in his purchase of new books. 

How many of you, as librarians in IIli- 
nois, have determined the rate of loss and 
gain in the circulation of books in your 
library as compared with other libraries in 
Illinois? This is something you may do if 
you follow the procedure outlined in the 
series of articles on the Illinois Index pub- 
lished in the issues of ILLINOIS LIBRA- 
RIES. 


gain a true picture of your library’s useful- 


This is something you should do to 


ness in its community. 





A proposal to increase the Kewanee Public Library tax rate to one mill carried at 


a special election on Tuesday, May 10, by a vote of 448 to 272. 


The Board of Directors 


for the library had requested the referendum because of a decreased tax income result- 
ing from the limitations imposed by the Hodge Bill passed by the State Legislature in 


1947. 


which the library had been operating. 


The new rate increases the tax levy from .72 of a mill to the one mill rate upon 


Kewanee Public Library serves the residents of Kewanee Township in Henry County. 


—ELEANOR A. BLANCHARD, Librarian. 
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FOR SCHOOL LIBRARIANS 


LouIsE ANTHONY, Editor* 











LABOR - MANAGEMENT RELATIONS** 
List of Selected Readings for High School Students and Teachers 


WAGES—THE FOURTH ROUND 


BASIC CRITERIA USED IN WAGE NEGOTIATIONS by Sumner H. Slichter. Chi- 
cago Association of Commerce and Industry. 1947. 56p. 50c. 


A noted professor of economics discusses seven basic criteria used by unions, em- 
ployers, and public officials in justifying or rejecting wage changes. Shows the rela- 
tionship of wages to prices, employment, and production. A basic reference work 
dealing with the economic aspects of wage negotiations. Good background material 
for the teacher and the mature student. 


IS LABOR ENTITLED TO ANOTHER WAGE INCREASE? by J. K. Javits and others. 
Town Meeting, December 28, 1948. 24p. 10c. 


A union official (Stanley H. Ruttenberg), an industrialist (William J. Grede), and 
two Congressmen (Jacob K. Javits of New York, and Frank B. Keefe of Wisconsin) 
debate the issue. Ruttenberg and Grede handle the opposing sides with facts and 
figures; the Congressmen speak in more general terms. A readable presentation, 
suitable for all students. Recommended for debating and panel discussions. 


LESS THAN 8c. Business Week, February 26, 1949. pp 118, 120. 


Michael Quill, president of the Transport Workers Union, predicts that the 8c 
an hour raise that his union settled for in the Philadelphia transit strike will not look 
so small when the fourth round is over. 


NEW UNION DEMANDS. Fortune, January 1949. pp 149-50. 


Background material on wages, corporation earnings, and other factors which will 
determine new wage demands. Includes a table giving major wage negotiation re- 
opening dates for companies in eight large industries. Table gives name of union, 
number of employees, and amount of last wage increase. Good reference material. 
Does not require special knowledge to comprehend. 


PROFITS THE ISSUE. Business Week, January 1, 1949. p 58. 


With the cost of living index dropping, unions will shift to high corporate profits 
as their main argument in demanding wage increases. The AFL’s Labor’s Monthly 
Survey has made a special study of corporation financial reports to selp support union 
negotiators. Suitable for students already acquainted with basic concepts of wag 
demands. 


* Director of Libraries in Public Schools, Alton, Ill., and member of State Library Advisory 
Committee. 

** Issued by the College of Education and the Institute of Labor and Industrial Relations, Universit 
of Illinois, Urbana. 
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UAW PROPAGANDIZES—TO DEFEND ITS FIRST WAGE CUT. Business Week, 
February 26, 1949. pp 112-14. 


The UAW has been teaching the meaning of real wages as opposed to money wages 
to its members, inasmuch as their contract with General Motors ties wages to the 
cost of living. The union is somewhat hampered by the fact that only the members 
working for General Motors face a 1949 wage cut. Wage increases will be demanded 
from Ford and Chrysler. Charts show how the escalator clause works. Excellent for 
teaching relationship between cost of living and wages. Graphs are useful for stu- 
dents and teachers. Suggested to math teachers for developing exercises around 
social problems. 


WELFARE IS THE BIG ISSUE. New Republic, March 7, 1949. pp 11-13. 


Discusses the probability of union-sponsored social security in place of demand for 
large wage increases. There is a shift away from wage emphasis to pension emphasis. 
Readable. Recommended for debating and panel discussions. 


JOBS IN INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 


CAREERS IN LABOR RELATIONS by Florence Peterson. Science Research Asso- 
ciates, 220 S. Wabash, Chicago 4, Illinois. 1947. 48p. (American Job Series Occupa- 
tional Monograph 504.) 60c. 


A thorough account of labor relations jobs with unions, industry, government, and 
private consultation service. Suggests how to prepare for such a career, how to get 
a job in the field, and what the future holds. A readable account backed by facts. 
Includes a good list of books on labor relations. Suitable for all high school students. 


EMPLOYMENT OUTLOOK FOR PERSONNEL WORKERS. Occupational Outlook 
Summary. Bureau of Labor Statistics, U. S. Department of Labor, October 19, 1948. 
2p. Free. 

A brief summary of a study on employment opportunities in personnel work made 
by the Occupational Outlook Service, Bureau of Labor Statistics. The study was 
prepared for vocational guidance of veterans, and high school and college students. 
It appears in complete form in the Occupational Outlook Handbook published by the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics as their Bulletin No. 940. (Handbook may be purchased 
from the U. S. Superintendent of Documents, Washington, D. C. for $1.75.) 


JOBS IN INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS by Philip H. Kriedt and Margaret Bentson. In 
dustrial Relations Center, University of Minnesota, Minneapolis. 1947. 55p. (Bulletin 
No. 3.) 75c. 

A brief description of some of the principle industrial relations jobs in labor and busi 
ness organizations. Includes for each job such information as duties and responsibili- 
ties of the job, personal qualifications, special knowledge and experience required, 
working hours, and promotional opportunities. Two charts show graphically the in- 
dustrial relation jobs in unions and in business. 


THE JOB OF THE INDUSTRIAL ENGINEER. (Occupational Brief No. 19.) THE 
JOB OF THE PERSONNEL WORKER (Occupational Brief No. 35). Prepared by 
the National Roster of Scientific and Specialized Personnel of the War Manpower Com- 
mission for use in the education programs of the Armed Services. 1945. 5c each. U. 
S. Superintendent of Documents, Washington, D. C. 

What the industrial engineer (or personnel worker) does, how he qualifies, what he 
earns, and what is the employment outlook. 
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WANTED: YOUNG MEN FOR THE LABOR MOVEMENT by Kermit Eby. Religious 
Education, September 1948. pp 269-74. 


Former director of the Department of Education and Research for CIO tells how 
to get into the labor movement, the difficulties and disillusionment one is likely to 
encounter, the requirements for leadership, and the training desirable for jobs in 
labor research, education, and journalism. It was written for the religious education 
student and contains numerous parallels to religion. An interesting article written 
from a different point of view. 


WHAT THE YOUNG WORKER SHOULD KNOW ABOUT UNIONS by Leo C. Brown, 
S. J. Occupations, May 1945. pp 451-2. 


The director of the Institute of Social Order, St. Louis University has written this 
article primarily for teachers and counselors. It covers briefly the things the prospec- 
tive worker should be taught about labor unions. The descriptions of labor organiza- 
tions and the listing of qualifications for membership are useful. 


CURRENT ARTICLES 


LABOR’S TRIPLE CHOICE by Robert Bendiner. Nation, February 12, 1949. pp 177-78. 
Organized labor, committed to an active part in politics, has three choices: to align 
itself with the Democrats more or less permanently, to depend on its own non- 
partisan political agencies such as CIO-PAC, or to form a labor party of its own. 
A summary of discussion at an education conference of CIO auto workers. Especially 
useful for schools in industrial areas where interest in such a controversial question 
might stimulate a debate. 


RAISING MINIMUM WAGES. Business Week, February 5, 1949. pp 84-85. 


Administration plans for changes in the wage-hour law call for raising minimum 
wages to 75c an hour and working toward a goal of $1 an hour, widening coverage, 
tightening provisions for child labor, and putting the Wage-Hour Division directly 
under the Department of Labor. 


SECOND WIND. Fortune, February 1949. pp 169-71. 


New membership drives can be expected, especially in the CIO unions. Tells what 
unions are likely to put on a big drive and where. Useful in connection with history 
or economics courses which deal with the growth and development of the labor 
movement. Good graphs on unionized industries. 


TAFT-HARTLEY ON THE SCALES. Senior Scholastic, February 9, 1949. pp 6-8. 
Presents in simple language the major points of view on the Taft-Hartley Act. 


TAFT-HARTLEY REPEAL: TWO VIEWPOINTS. U.S. News and World Report, Feb- 
ruary 11, 1949. pp 26-33. 


Gerard D. Reilly, credited with helping to draft the Taft-Hartley Act and Gerhard 
P. Van Arkel, who was consulted by Democrats in drawing up the minority reports 
on the Taft-Hartley bill, give their opinions, often opposing ones, on such features 
of the Act as mass picketting, closed shop, and the ban on political spending by 
unions. Excellent for debates and panels if students already have basic concepts of 
labor-management relations. 


TRUTH AND INJUNCTIONS. Nation, February 12, 1949. pp 173-74. 


Discussion of the President’s powers of injunction in the national emergency pro 
vision of the administration’s proposed labor bill. Attorney-General Clark’s opinior 
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that the government could have strikers enjoined without any specific provisions 
in the bill is probably untenable. Article agrees with unions that injunction power 
is not only unnecessary but undesirable. Understandable to all high school students. 


UNIONS CAN PAY LEGISLATORS. U.S. News and World Report, February 25, 1949. 
pp 18-19. 

Unions feel that they are at a disadvantage in influencing state legislatures as com- 
pared with farmers and employers. This is partly because of the apportionment of 
seats which favors the rural sections of the state, and because of the low salaries paid 
by most states. The latter might be overcome by a union subsidiy of their supporters 
in the legislatures, an action which is legal in most states. Suitable for all levels of 
high school. Might be used to vitalize American and British history in dealing with 
the growth of parliamentary government. 


UNIONS WILL DRIVE ON OFFICES. Business Week, February 19, 1949. pp 102-04. 
Not only are the two office workers unions (Office Employees International Union 
and United Office and Professional Workers of America) almost sure to launch big 
organizing campaigns, but the big industrial unions such as steel, auto, and electrical 
workers will probably put on an all-out effort to sign up office personnel. Good sup 
plement to Second Wind (see above). 


THE CIO’s POLITICAL HOTSHOT by Hugh Murrow. Saturday Evening Post, March 
5, 1949. pp. 221-29. 
Biographical sketch of Jack Kroll which brings in material about the CIO-PAC and 
labor unions in politics. Readable. 


CLOSING OF THE U. S. COAL MINES. American Observer, March 28, 1949. pp. 1-2. 
Discussion of the recent walkout called by the United Mine Workers. Gives the 
reasons behind the walkout. From this point of departure the article discusses some 
of the long range problems of coal mining including mine safety. Useful for all 
students. 


LABOR HAS A PLAN FOR PUBLIC EDUCATION by B. P. Brodinsky. Nation's 
Schools, January 1949. Reprints available from publisher, 919 N. Michigan Ave., Chi 
cago 1. 

Unions want Federal aid for education, representation on school boards, an impartial 
discussion of labor problems in high schools, and more democracy in school adminis 
tration. Recommended for all teachers. (See also The Unused Ally.) 


LABOR ON CAPITOL HILL. Fortune, March 1949. pp 177-78. 


Points out that jealousies and conflicting interests have kept labor groups from co 
ordinating their legislative programs. Describes the lobbying activities of various 
unions in Washington. For mature students. 


A QUICK APPRAISAL OF THE LABOR MARKET’S BALANCE SHEET. Business 
Week, March 5, 1949. pp 96-97. 


A DECADE OF WAGE BOOSTS LEADS UP TO FOURTH ROUND. Business Week, 
March 12, 1949. pp 88-94. 


These two articles used together give a graphic description of the labor market in 
relation to other economic factors. By means of seven charts, the first article shows 
trends in wages, cost of living, hours of work, strikes, and employment. The second 
article charts wage rates over the last ten years for nine principle industries. Good 


basic material; especially useful in math courses. 
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REUTHER EXPLAINS THE “REUTHER PLAN” by A. H. Raskin. 


Magazine, March 20, 1949. p 17+. 
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New York Times 


The president of the CIO’s United Automobile Workers is convinced that organized 
labor must merge its interests with those of the community. He outlines the roles 
of labor, industry, and government in our economy. A good insight into union lead- 


ership and thinking. Does not require special background knowledge of the field. 


SHOULD THE TAFT-HARTLEY LAW BE REPEALED AND THE ADMINISTRA- 


TION’S LABOR BILL BE ADOPTED. Town Meeting, March 15, 1949. 


THE UNUSED ALLY by B. P. Brodinsky. 


22p. 10c. 

Maurice J. Tobin, Secretary of Labor; Forrest C. Donnell, Senator from Missouri; 
Gerhard P. Van Arkel, attorney for the International Typographical Union; and Fred 
A. Hartley, former Congressman debate the relative strength of the T-H Law and 
Before using this students should 


the administration’s labor bill. Useful for debating. 


read both bills. 


Nation’s Schools, December 1948. Reprints 


available from the publisher, 919 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 1. 


WILDCAT STRIKES REVIVED. Business Week, March 9, 1949. 


A talk with a business man (Earl Bunting, managing director of the National Asso- 
ciation of Manufacturers) on what industry expects, likes, and dislikes in education. 


Recommended for all teachers. (See also Labor Has a Plan for Public Education.) 


pp 106-07. 

Describes some of the wildcat strikes that have hit Detroit in the last few weeks and 
explains the causes. So far management has not resorted to the punitive measures 
of the T-H law to stop them. Good for students with some background in the basic 


factors in union-management relations and a knowledge of provisions of the T-H law. 


IS THE LIBRARY A VICTORIAN PARLOR? 


By Lowe t B. FIsHER* 


F ormat, seldom used, the Victorian parlor 
upheld the prestige of the family. Ornate 
with its decorative bric-a-brac, it com- 
manded the front part of the house, sep- 
arated from actual living areas by sliding 
oak doors—doors which were opened only 
upon occasion of real social significance or 
for periodic cleaning and dusting. Not only 
were social occasions ceremonious but like- 
Each 


brac, each whatnot, as well as each plush 


wise the cleaning. piece of bric-a- 
sofa and all chairs received cherished at- 
tention. Feet tread gingerly upon leaving 


the room lest foot prints be left in the 


nap of the Brussells carpet. In a manner 
comparable to established ritual, the slid- 
ing doors were closed again and locked 
until the next general cleaning or auspicious 


family social event. 


* Associate 
of Illinois. 


Professor of Education, University 


Actually few families intended this room 
to be of any real service in a functional 
manner. 

In contrast, who does not remember with 
nostalgic pleasure the Victorian kitchen, the 
center of family activity. Appetizing aro- 
mas emerged from huge kettles from the 
top of the coal range. Callers during the 
day were entertained with coffee or tea at 
the 
cloth. 


futile effort to provide sufficient light for 


large round table with its checkered 


At night the kerosene light made a 


the children to prepare lessons for school 
and for the parents to write letters, pay bills 
and discuss problems and likely solutions. 
Indeed, the hub of the family unit was 
the checkered covered table in the center of 
the Victorian kitchen. From this vantage 
point the family succeeded or failed—was 
happy or sad, was prosperous or discour 


aged. Here problems of the members o! 
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the family arising during the day were dis- 
cussed and frequently solved. Here were 
held discussions of future activities—it was 
the laboratory, so to speak, of the institu- 
tion known as the family. It was an en- 
joyable place—practical, useful, comfortable, 
pivotal. It was the setting in which deci- 
sions for many of the needs of growing 


children were made. 


The high school principal fumbled with 
his keys, selecting one which turned the 
lock of the library door. The doors opened 


slowly revealing shining table tops, glass 
encased bookcases, and rows of well kept 
books, neatly in place. 

“The 
proudly pointing to the rows of well or- 
ganized books. “New Dif- 
ficult to keep them from getting scratched. 


Books all catalogued,” opening drawer files 


Dewey-Decimal system,” he said 


tables also. 


revealing white cards properly in place. 


“Spent $2.25 per pupil last year for new 


books. Selected most of them myself. Got 
all of the Reading Circle Books, too.” 
“Not a _ better school library in this 


County,” he said as though pronouncing the 
benediction as he closed the door. Like- 
wise in a manner comparable to established 
ritual, the doors were properly locked. 

The golden haired junior stood at the 
of the 
tractive. 


door principal, hestitant, but at- 
“Yes, Marilyn,” greeted the principal. 
“Please, may I have the key to the li- 
brary?” 


“I presume you have a pass from the 


study hall supervisor and a permit from 
your teacher indicating that it is necessary 
for you to use the library,” queried the 
principal in a manner revealing mild dis- 
turbance. 

“Yes, sir,” handing both to him. 

“Return this key to me when you have 
finished. I see you are looking for a biog- 
raphy. You'll probably not need to use 


anything other than THE AMERICANA.” 
She left with the key. 


“These kids will ask to use the library 
in an effort to get out of the study hall. 
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Our teacher-librarian is always in there of 
afternoons, and the pupils should wait until 
that time to come to the library.” 


Silent, seldom used, the Victorian parlor 


continues to uphold the prestige of the 


family. 


The high school principal stepped aside 
to allow a group of boys and girls to pass 
of the 


It opened off the large corridor at 


through the main door school li 
brary. 
the front of the building just opposite the 
main entrance. It soon became obvious that 


architecturally the library room not only 
occupied a very large portion of the floor 
space of the building but was the physical 
center. Leading off the large corridor were 
other doors which, it was soon discovered, 
led from conference rooms which adjoined 


the main reading room of the library. 
that there 


classes as iS 


It further became obvious 


were no regular passing of 


commonly found in a_ secondary school. 
Groups of pupils seemed to be going from 
room to room at various times, apparently 
motivated by a desire to fulfill the require 
There 
absence of so-called hall guards stationed 
There 


seemed to be no written passes required in 


ments of a job. was a noticeable 


at various points in the corridor. 


order that a pupil might get from one part 
of the building to another. 


Upon entering the main library room one 
was impressed first with what appeared to 
be purposeful activity. Pupils were at the 


shelves, reading at the tables, consulting 


card catalogues, and writing. Such activity 
seemed quite appropriate within the walls 
of the very attractive room, suitably lighted 
and adequately furnished. It was apparent 
that the books on the shelves were organ- 
ized, but it was also quite noticeable that 
a large number of the books were removed 
for use. Outlined with open shelves were 
many doors leading from the main room. 


“Those doors which you see,” the prin- 


cipal volunteered, “lead to conference 
rooms.” He lead the way to one of the 
open doors. Inside was revealed a com 
fortable, attractive, well ventilated room 
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furnished with a long table and chairs. A 
group of students were at the table. 

Upon entering, a person who appeared 
to be chairman of the group was saying, 
“Janet, as I understand it, has read 


KNOCK ON ANY DOOR. 
derstanding that Miss Jones suggested that 


It is my un- 


she read particularly well the trial in an 
effort to pull out of this material that which 
seemed to be irrelevant to the trial and 
that which seemed to be relevant.” 

“That part of the book was most inter- 
esting,” Janet replied. 
State 


and the defense lawyer had it stricken from 


“The lawyer for the 


introduced the irrelevant material, 


the record. It did, however, produce the 
desired effect on the jury. I have organ- 
ized this material and hope to present it 
to the group the next time we meet with 
Miss Jones in an effort to indicate that we 
need to be conscious of the purposes for 
which irrelevant material is used.” 

“I recently read,” interjected John, “an 
editorial in the New Republic in which 
you will find some very good examples of 
irrelevant material and emotional language. 
It is the editorial which deals with J. Par- 
nell Thomas.” 

Bill, who was majoring in mathematics, 
said, “I can’t see why we need to go to 
literature for the meanings or implications 
of irrelevant material. Mathematics def- 
initely teaches us to sift the relevant and 
irrelevant and to discard the irrelevant ma- 
terials. 

“Well,” said Janet, “Miss Jones said if 
you remember that students in social sci- 
ence must learn to carry that skill over 
from mathematics into the field of the 
problems of human relations.” 

If the pupils noticed our entrance to the 
room, no indication was made of our pres- 
ence except that the chairman nodded in- 
formally to the principal. 

“a, 


mittee from one of our core programs which 


said the principal, “is a com- 
is studying problems in social science, one 
of the particular purposes being an effort 
to learn to do better straighter thinking— 
to develop in them social intelligence.” 


“Yes,” interjected a small red headed 


boy who had overheard the principal, ‘as 
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Miss Jones put it we are hoping our brains 
will get some exercise rather than merely 
jumping to conclusions.” 

“As you know,” the principal proceeded, 
“traditionally the emphasis in history and 
social science as well as many other sub- 
ject field courses has been put upon produc- 
ing well-informed people. Instead of mak- 
ing ‘quiz kids’ out of these pupils, we hope 
to emphasize the interpretation of facts and 
the using of facts to meet the situations 
which face citizens each day. Naturally, 
the library is the laboratory for this kind 
of curriculum and method of instruction.” 

The principal led the way across the large 
room amidst tables and pupils to a similar 
door which we had left to another confer- 
ence room. “This,” he said as we entered 
the room, “is a group of pupils also from 
our core curriculum who are this morning 
discussing literature.” 

“What,” asked the blonde girl at the end 
of the long table, “did Miss Smith say this 
morning with respect to current literature 
as found in the magazines which we have 
in our room?” 

“I tried 
to write just exactly what she said because 
I thought she had said it so well, and this 
is what I have, ‘Most of the articles in the 
magazines which we have been accumulat- 
ing are of a problem solving nature. You 
know the world is full of problems and the 
world is full of various solutions—conflicting 
solutions. 


“Just a minute,” replied Bill. 


The question that bothers me is 
how to determine whose solution 


>” 


rect. 


is cor- 


“I remember too that she said that we 
were going to study a type of reading which 
shows us excellent examples of argument 
and persuasion, and I have become in- 
terested in Ibsen’s THE DOLL’S HOUSE. 
In that play Nora deserts her husband and 
child.” 

“Oh, you should read,” interjected a girl 
at one side of the table, ““Tolstoy’s ANNA 
KARENINA in which, those of you who 
have read it will recall, Anna too has de 
serted her husband and child. 
me neither Nora nor Anna did right, but a 


It seems t¢ 


statement such as that will not suffice b« 
cause I know Miss Smith will ask on wha! 
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principles do we pass judgment and can 
we generalize with regard to that. 

Bill, who had not said anything up to 
this time volunteered. “I have read THE 
RISING OF THE MOON about the Sinn- 
Fin movement in Ireland which was writ- 


ten by Lady Gregory. In this play a police 


officer lies in order to help a_ political 
prisoner to escape the law.” 
“There is a similar situation,” interjected 


Mary, “in Victor Hugo’s LES MISER- 
ABLES in which the priest tells a down- 
right lie in order to help Valjean to escape 
the law.” 

“These people then told lies, didn’t they” 
asked Susie, ‘“‘and the mores of our culture 
teaches us not to lie. Can we formulate a 
principle with regard to lying?” 

As we looked around the table, we no- 
ticed the works of Voltaire and Carlyle, 
Eugene O’Neil’s EMPEROR JONES, 
Shakespeare’s KING LEAR, Dostoevski,’s 
CRIME AND PUNISHMENT. Upon in- 
quiry we were told that these were being 
read in an effort to study effects of the 
emotions upon actions and calm thinking. 
Other books noted on the table were Gals- 
worthy’s THE FORSYTE SAGA and 
Thomas Mann’s BUDDENBROOKS. These 
selections, we learned, were being studied in 
an effort to trace the effect of family tradi- 
tions and prejudices upon people’s thinking 
and actions. 

“Yes,” said John, “all of this seems to 
fit into what will be a fascinating discus- 
sion of patterns of life.” 

Upon looking at the speaker we noticed 
that he had turned to Amy Lowell’s poem 
PATTERNS. 

“There are some patterns of life we would 
like to see smashed such as recurring eco- 
nomic of national 


depressions, patterns 


prejudices, etc.” 
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The principal casually stated as we left 


the room. “As you can see, these pupils 
are enjoying literature, but you are prob- 
ably wondering what we are doing with re- 
We feel that the Eng- 
lish language demands that we be con- 


sistent, that we be satisfied only with the 


spect to grammar. 


most effective way of expressing an idea, 
that we avoid ambiguity, 
achieve order in 


and that we 


the arrangement of an 
idea. They study grammar only in an ef- 
fort to gain precision in a language just 
as they are gaining precision in thinking.” 

Leaving the library, it occurred to us 
that we had seen no one who appeared to 
be a librarian in this room and upon ques- 
tioning the principal replied, ““Oh, yes, there 
are three librarians in the room for our 600 
pupils in this high school. We 
head librarian, two assistant professional li- 
brarians, and four well trained clerks. Our 


teachers all have had some training in li- 


have one 


brary work such as reading guides for adol- 
escents and the library as an information 
All of the librarians 
professional 


and working center. 
have full-time training in li- 
brary science from a professional accredited 
library school.” 


Peering into the room the principal dis- 


covered with difficulty a librarian and 


pointed to an attractive young lady in the 
blue dress talking with a group of pupils 
in a corner of the room. 


Could it be the attractiveness of the li- 


brarian which gave this room an atmos- 


phere; could it be the method of instruc- 


tion and the kind of curriculum which this 


school had? Or, could it be that the 
checkered cloth round table of the Vic- 
torian kitchen had in public secondary 
schools replaced the formal, seldom used 


Victorian parlor? 
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Because we believe that 


Lloyd C. 


Bingham, teacher-librarian, Monticello 


Community High School, is doing a 
fine ‘“‘job” of bringing current and up- 
to-date material to the attention of the 


teachers and students, we are passing 





A TEACHER - 


LIBRARIAN 


along some of his methods. 
He makes continuous 
“Bulletin Board” 
“Exhibits”! 
And these are some of the ways he 


the 
and 


use of 


and “Displays” 


does it. 








CLIPPING FILE — PAMPHLET FILE 


By LiLoyp Comss BINGHAM* 


Tue librarian keeps an up-to-date clipping 
file and pamphlet file. 
need of material in all classes at all times 


There is constant 
for references that are suitable for reports. 
Thus, the 
from current periodicals on file. 


librarian must keep material 
This ma- 
terial is needed at once and needs to be 
filed so one can easily obtain the material 
when it is needed. The clipping file is lo- 
cated this year behind the librarian’s desk 
in folders that students sign for at the 
desk; then, the material is studied and the 
clippings that are needed are signed for at 
the desk according to the time needed in 
the class work; the 
This file is kept up-to-date with 


then, material is re- 
turned. 
clippings from the New York Times and 
current magazines. When the library has 
an exhibit, the librarian places the clip- 
pings on exhibit with books and pamphlets. 

The students like to read the clippings 
which often leads to the reading of the 
This is 


reference material. 


pamphlets and books on display. 
an excellent form of 
Also, pamphlets that are free and inexpen- 
sive are ordered and exhibited. (For ex- 
ample, material from each state was exhib- 
ited.) This caused students and teachers to 
inquire about books, clippings, films, etc., 
on the various states of interest to them. 
Again, the librarian meets the needs of the 
students and teachers. The librarian en- 
courages the student and teacher to use the 
library for class, individual, or outside ac- 


* Teacher - Librarian, Monticello 
High School, Monticello, Ill. 


Community 


tivities. This is the function of the library 
at all times—TO MEET THE NEEDS OF 
ALL AT ALL TIMES. 


Pictures on following pages illustrate the 
use of free and inexpensive materials in 
the library. This is a beginning that any 
one may follow in his work. At all times 
ask for honest opinions from the students 
and teachers. Constructive 


needed and wanted. 


criticism is 
There is no possible 
future for a teacher-librarian who believes 
that his task is in the class room only. 


If one keeps a certain standard for his 
library to follow each day, he will accom- 
plish something. At all times the librarian 
has magazines for clipping on his desk in 
the classroom. If the 
librarian can cut material and have that 
much to add to the clipping file. Also, 
keep a pad for notes and ideas that one 
thinks about in relation to exhibits, student 


there is. time, 


and teacher needs, newspaper articles. 


follow such 


Select assistants when 


With library organization 
rules as outlined. 
one knows their class work, and their de- 
pendability, usefulness, and creativeness. 

Let the student assistants have sugges- 
tions and follow them at times when the 
idea is good and give recognition to the 
student. Have a student write library 
news for the local paper; thus, the com- 
munity knows what the library is doing. 


Here are examples of newspaper item: 
which the Piatt 
Journal: 


appeared in Count; 
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Illustrating the use of free and inexpensive materials. This rack and shelves 
changed about every ten days. 


papers and magazines on sports. On the top shelves are book jackets and books related 
to sports. 


are 
On the shelves in this picture are clippings from news- 


At present the rack contains National Geographics which were given by a Monticello 
resident and cover a period of 20 years. Every two weeks the librarian selects National 
Geographics for the rack from this group. 
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weet-mne TURBINE 


Illustrating the use of pamphlets which are free and inexpensive. 
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| LIBRARY NEWs 


Under the supervision of Mr 
Bingham who divides his time 
between the lbrary and his Eng 
lish classes, our library has ac 
quued a completely new aspect 
Having majored in library. work, 
Mr. Bingham is quite efficient 
n the library. 

A clipping file has been started 

nm already hae been of great 
use to the students and teacher 
It contains information and 


pic 
itures ahout a ¥v ety of ject 
j neluding cou a 

Sbies and people. 

at ‘ igaz 

‘ p ' t 
i fi for refer ri rk ‘ 
jt? © new iss *of magazines ar 
rive. the old magazine ar aid 
ed to cur magazine fil Anyone 
having a large nount of educa 
t il magaz good nics 
tion, notfiy Mr. Bingha : ¢ 
;will be pleased t ave then 

rf magazine file not mmo nlete 

Mr. Bingham is assisted in the 

rary and in his reference lit 
ping file by student luntes 


having free periods 


sf ig 


LIBRARY NEWS 
The students will be glad tol, 
vear that we are going to have a 
some new books in the library 
Here is a list of them: (s 
Living Biographies on Great 4 
| Scientists Great Poets, Famous \ 
Rulers, Famous Women, Religious 
Leaders, Great Painters; Young: 
Fix, Lewis; No Other White Men 4 
Davis; Give A Man A Horse,| 
Finger; A Junior Anthology Of 
World Poetry; Young Walter} 
tt. Gray; Here I Sing, Eliza-? 
eth Coatswortt Bright Island i 
Robinson; Ten One Act Plays 
Gerstenburg: How To Ride c 
Hobby, Collins China Quest, 
Lew Tale Of tT » Cit Dick 


i 





ens, Jane anh 

Seott; Oliv Lor 

na Doane Ss 
An 5 Pr 





nda Pr eju 

Next week is eduration week 
For open house there will be dis L 
plays coinciding with this subject \ 


“=. 
ee 





LIBRARY NEWS 

You will be interested to know 
that we had a visitor in the lib 
rary on Tuesday morning. This 
was Mr. Burgard from the state 
Department of Education 

He was shown about our lib 
rary and workroom »y our 
rarian, Mr. Binghar 

Mr. Burgard was -quite im-| 
pressed by our wide facilities; 
for such a small school and 


ight we were well organized! 


t : hool library j 
The library displays are the) 
last week } 


Oct. 14 


Jan. 9, 1948 


LIBRARY NEWS 
We now have some additional 
material in our reference mater 
al. Mr. Bingham has organized 
i pamphiet file which he expects 
will be of as much assistance to 
the students in their studies as 
the clipping file 
Next week has been designated 
as United Nations Week and Mr 
Bingham intends to have a dis 
play of posters and material to 
comecide with this subject 
Here's another reminder to the 
peuple who have lots of maga 
zines they are through with We 
an use them’ Don't throw ther 





spout them 


LIBRARY WEWS 

Monday evening the parents 
visited the classes and many of 
them also visited the Library 
during the periods in which their 
students had study hall. They 
were entertained by displays on 
democracy and government. New 
books were also on digplay 


—_— 
LIBRARY NEWS 
Mr. Bingham wants ever¥one 
to know that we wave severe! 
‘ pamplslet to enhunce our 
[library. They are namely “Elec- 
trical Inuustry” and Diesel Pow- 
j and “Aberdeen-Angus Cat- 
tle” Sounds fascinating, huh? 
Also, several biographies in sports 
have been ordered and should be 
here by the first of the year. One 
of them should be the “Babe 
tuth Story” 
Mr. Bingham is still scouring 
1e town for Life Magazines. He 
trying to compile a complete 
lipping-file, but unfortunately 
ve lack a few of the back issues, 
nd would appreciate it very 
much if you would bring those 
you no longer need to the High 
School 





es ” 
Dee 9, 1949 
LIBRARY NEWS 


Buenos Dias Seniors and Sen- 
ioritas. In case.you are won- 
Aering what the pig latin is, it's 
Spanish. To learn what it means 
you have to look at our display 
yn Latin-America, in fact you 
can almost feel as if you were 

—— 
ere by leafing through the 
many pamphlets on South Ameri 
14 Central America, Adio 








Oct 21 
Nov. 11, 1948 
Dec. 9, 1948 
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LIBRARY NEWS 
Since October 24 -was United 
du are reood vie? 
t Nat Bil i] i 
, T , u 
t about t N 
parmid 
4 ru me 


LIBRARY 
We now have a United Nations 
yay comciding with our So- 


al Studies Unit. There are 
nany miniature flags represent- 
ing the many countries of the) 
United Nations. 

We are also planning a Christ- 
mas display which will contain 
the many phases of Christmas. | 

We have pamplets on exhibit | 
about South America, Spain and| 
mm Conservation 


~ 


+ 


LIBRARY NEWS 

Has anyone seen the display 
on Christmas in the library. Those 
two bright red candles have 
caught the eye of practically 
everyone. The theme of this dis 
play is ‘What does Christmas 
mean to you?’ There are books 
on Christmas tales, customs and 
pictures of the Christmas stories 

Because of the great amount of 
books which are overdue, Mr 
Kingham has asked that all books 
which are prevéas be returned 





{to the lorery or renewed by the 
|Christmas vacation or library 
|fines will be charged from the 
time the book was due until it 
is returned. Lets get those books 
in and start the New Year right 





LIBRARY NOTES 
New books that have been @ 
leased include The Red Stallion 
Stories of the Pacific and How t 
Read A Ne wspaper 
Beverly Shinneman gave a talk 
y Club meeting last week 
which she ) peatead the Library 
and its accomplishments 





Oct. 28 
Dec. 2, 1948 
Dec. 16, 1948 
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BUSINESS OF LIBRARY 


The business of the library is adminis- 
tered daily with the principal and teachers. 
When a teacher has a free period or a few 
minutes of time, the librarian has at his 
desk materials in a folder for the teacher 
Also, 
the librarian keeps in mind the suggestions 


to study and make recommendations. 


made to him in the hall, at lunch, or other 
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times when convenient and keeps these in 
his active files. As often as possible the 
librarian lists the new material that is new 
for both pupils and teachers and places this 
in the office for the teachers to have and 
criticize. Also, the teachers tell the stu- 
dents of the new material that is in the 
library. Teachers are encouraged to use 


the library at all times. 


SENT TO EACH TEACHER 


Please list library needs in relation to your classes. Please return this sheet to librarian 


as soon as possible. 


Fiction Non-Fiction Magazines 


State library resources: 


Reference Books 


Miscellaneous 
Films 
Records 


On April 25, the shelving of the library will be checked and books out-of-date will 


be discarded. 


Pamphlets, small maps, charts, and clippings will be filed alphabetically in the library 


next year. 


Suggestions: 





The librarian that material 
needed for class work is outlined by the 
teacher a week ahead of the assignment; 


then the material desired is placed in the 


suggests 


This 
plan works well with the social studies de 
partment. This year the library exhibit 
have been on the UNITED NATIONS 


library, and if possible, on exhibit. 
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SOUTH AMERICA, CENTRAL AMER- 
ICA, and PERSONALITIES in science, 
politics, literature, music, etc., the exhibits 
meet the need of the classes and the stu- 
dents who are in the library. 

When the librarian does not have suffi- 
cient material, he writes to the state library 
and lists the needs which are sent as soon 
as possible. Also 
that require special references are met by 
writing to the state library. Since Mon- 
ticello is near Decatur, the librarian often 


individual assignments 


borrows material from the Decatur public 
library. 

The teacher-librarian situation involves a 
strenuous program for the individual who 
is placed in that position. 
is satisfaction in doing the job well each 
day. Students and teachers know the bur- 


However, there 


den of this job and will cooperate as soon 
as one shows that the library is a place for 
both students and teachers to work and 


improve their daily tasks. 
USE OF STATE LIBRARY 
MATERIALS 


This 
type of materials (books, pamphlets, rec- 


is a brief schedule showing the 


ords) received from the state library for 
This 
finite aid given by the state library. 


high school use. illustrates the in- 


December 9, 1948 
Books and pamphlets for the home eco- 


nomics department were received. This 
material was renewed. 
December 22, 1948 

Educational reference material for 


teacher to study for North Central Report 
was received. This material was renewed. 


December 31, 1948 

Books for reference in social studies were 
received. These were used by individual 
students for special reports in world his- 
tory. 


January 7, 1949 

Sixty-seven pictures on music and sports 
received. used 
library display. 


were These were in a 
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January 13, 1949 

A request was made for a collection of 
books for outside remedial reading. After 
the school application card was signed for 
the state library files, the collection of 26 
books was received January 27. 
due May 1, 1949. 


These are 


January 20, 1949 

Mrs. Primm, field visitor, in answer to 
a request to visit the high school library 
wrote and gave a tentative date. 


January 21, 1949 

Mrs. Primm wrote in answer to a letter 
from the librarian about a 
“Teacher-Librarian”’. 


paper on the 


January 24, 1949 
Mrs. Primm wrote and stated that March 
1, 1949, would be suitable for her visit. 


January 26, 1949 

Books received for reference in 
United States and world history. These 
were used for individual reports. 


were 


January 27, 1949 
Two books for world history class were 
received. 


January 28, 1949 
A letter of instruction in regard to book 
order of January 13 was received. 


January 28, 1949 

Twenty-one small pictures—‘Today- Yes- 
terday”—and five books for social studies 
were received. These were used for special 
reports in United States History. 


January 29, 1949 


Books for teachers were renewed. 


February 21, 1949 
Mrs. that she 
believed a teachers’ meeting in the library 


Primm wrote and stated 
for her visit on March 1, to be an excel- 
lent idea. 


March 1, 1949 

Twenty-nine small pictures on the his- 
tory of American art were received. They 
were used in a social studies unit. 
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March 8, 1949 
A collection of 26 books for United States 
and world history were received. 


March 14, 1949 
Thirty-seven pictures and two booklets 
were received for a “Nature Study” ex- 


hibit. 


March 17, 1949 

A list of phonograph recordings available 
for use in high school history classes was 
received. 


March 21, 1949 

Seventy pictures on “French Paintings” 
were received. These were exhibited in the 
school cafeteria and art classes. 


is one who likes 
not only teaching but also to work with 
students and teachers who have a need 


The _ teacher-librarian 


and desire to create for themselves a way 
of living that will mean success and happi- 
ness to them in life. 

There in a_teacher- 


is never a tire 
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librarian’s program for one to be asleep 
on the job. Perhaps, one believes that this 
is a burden too great for one to accom- 
This re- 
quires dividends for the students and teach- 
ers first. 


plish results that pay dividends. 


The teacher-librarian’s dividends 
are the results obtained when the library 
functions with daily accuracy in meeting 
the infinite needs of parents, teachers, and 
students. At this point the work of the 
teacher-librarian is no longer a task but 
a pleasure. 

In this paper I have pictured the func- 
tions of the teacher-librarian in the Mon- 
ticello High School. There 
constructive criticism which I want at all 


is need for 


times. However, this material is to en- 


courage teacher-librarians to set a goal or 
goals that one can meet. Then, these goals 


will into a library organization 


that will function according to the needs 


develop 


of the particular school. If one is not 


certain of the goal for his school, write to 
the state library and ask for help. Be 
patient. Plan. 


Begin. Have a library. 








one may be removed from our files. 





NOTICE 


If this publication has not been addressed to you correctly, or, if you have 
changed your address, or, if you wish to have your name discontinued on our 
mailing list, please notify the ILLINOIS STATE LIBRARY at once,. 


case of a new address, please give us your former address in order that the old 


Your cooperation in this will help us to keep our mailing list up to date, avoid 


duplications, and give you better service. 


In the 
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SPECIAL LIBRARIES IN ILLINOIS 








LIBRARY OF THE NATIONAL SOCIETY FOR 
CRIPPLED CHILDREN AND ADULTS* 


By Ear. C. GRAHAM** 


THE National Society for Crippled Children 
and Adults in Chicago maintains a special 
library that is unusual in the nature of its 
collection and the types of services offered. 
It is one of the most complete libraries in 
the world devoted exclusively to the care 
and welfare of the crippled child and adult. 
The 1924 to 
serve as an integral part of the National 
Society’s program. 


Library was established in 


THE LIBRARY COLLECTION 


There 
phlets, 


are approximately 30,000 pam- 


reprints, and manuscripts in the 
files of the Library and 1,000 reference and 
More 
technical pe- 
The basic 


provides 


specialized books on the shelves. 


than 300 professional and 
riodicals are received currently. 
thus formed 


current and _ historical 


general collection 
information on the 
health, 


employment, education, rehabilitation, legis- 


problems of the handicapped in 


lation, and like subjects. 


The author-subject card catalog in the 
Library serves as a guide to the books, 
pamphlets and periodical articles of inter- 
est to the workers in the field. A special 
subject-heading list under which the pub- 
lications are cataloged and filed has been 
compiled by the staff and is expanded as 
the Library holdings 
completion the list will be published as a 


increase. Upon its 


reference tool for libraries with similar 


collections. 


* 11 S. LaSalle St., Chicago. 
** Librarian. 


THE LIBRARY SERVICES 


The Library serves the headquarters 
staff and some 2,000 state and local mem- 
is a source of 


ber societies, for whom it 


reliable and authoritative information. 
The use and facilities of the Library are 
They 


are made available to professional workers, 


not restricted to these groups alone. 


students and parents in all parts of the 


country and in foreign areas, especially 


where technical information is not avail- 
able. 
The 150 to 200 letters of inquiry re- 


ceived each month by the Library include 
requests for loan copies of articles listed 
in the Bulletin on Current Literature, for 
medical information on a particular crip- 
pling disease, or for reference material for 
a graduate paper. Frequently parents at 
the suggestion of their physicians write to 
ask for literature that will help them better 
to understand and care for their handi 
capped child. 

Such 
more of the following ways: 


inquiries are answered in one or 
1) By sending 
books, pamphlets, and magazine articles 
for a loan period of three weeks, 2) By 
sending complimentary reprints from the 
Crippled Child or other publications, 3) By 
sending one or more bibliographies so that 
the inquirer may locate the necessary in- 
formation in his local library, 4) By pre- 
paring and sending a specially compiled 
bibliography, and 5) By giving the desired 
information in a letter, enclosing, if neces- 
sary, abstracts from books in the reference 


collection of the Library. 
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There 
quired of borrowers and there is no charge 


is no initial registration fee re- 
made for the circulation of library mate- 
rials. The Library’s literature is forwarded 


to inquirers in the form of “package 
libraries” which may consist of books, pe- 
riodicals, pamphlets or reprints. Borrow- 
ers are only asked to reimburse the Library 
for the cost of mailing. 

In order to avoid duplicating the serv- 
ices of libraries and information centers in 
local communities, the inquirer often is 
asked to use his local resources to obtain 


This 
true in the case of college students, both 


desired information. is particularly 
graduate and undergraduate, and of pri- 
vate individuals in urban areas having ade- 
quate public and special library facilities. 
For them, the Bulletin on Current Litera- 
ture and the special bibliographies of the 
Library are most useful as a guide to publi- 
that obtained in local 


cations may be 


libraries. 


THE LIBRARY PUBLICATIONS 


Each 
Bulletin on Current Literature, appropri- 
ately sub-titled “A Monthly Bibliography 
for Workers with the Handicapped.” This 
periodical may be found and consulted in 


month the Library publishes a 


most of the large public, college, and uni- 


versity libraries in the country. Files are 


also available in various governmental 
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agencies concerned with special education, 
vocational rehabilitation, selective employ- 
Each issue lists and 
annotates between 70 to 80 periodical arti- 
cles, pamphlets and books received by the 
Library and made available for loan. 


ment, and the like. 


The Bulletin on Current Literature is of 
interest primarily to those professional and 
voluntary groups who work with physi- 
cians and families to provide for the care 
and welfare of the handicapped. The sub- 
scription price is $1.00 a year. 

As a contribution to the field of special 
education, the Library prepares the current 
literature section of the Journal of Excep- 
tional Children, which appears in alternate 
issues of the magazine. 

The special bibliographies compiled and 
distributed free of charge serve as an index 
to the material the Library has in its loan 
As a check-list of the more 
important literature published in the fields 


collection. 


they cover, the bibliographies are especially 
welcomed by student and professional spe- 
everywhere. Bibliographies 
available are those on Cerebral Palsy, Spe- 
cial Education, Aphasia, Camping, Recrea- 
tion, Employment, and The Deaf and Hard 


cialists now 


of Hearing. These compilations are re- 
vised and supplemented regularly, and new 
ones are continually in process to meet 


the demand for bibliographies in other 


subjects. 





“In the world, so long as there are two groups of peoples—the one privileged, sup- 


plied with first-class universities, laboratories and libraries, the other backward, for whom 


even a primary school is a luxury—there can be no true international peace of a just and 


lasting character.” 


—M. Torres Bopet. 
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ILLINOIS STATE DOCUMENTS 


Received by the State Library, March-May, 1949 
Compiled by Dorothy G. Bailey 








Illinois—Agricultural experiment station 
Bulletin 531, 1948 Illinois tests of corn 
hybrids in widest use, by J. W. Pendle- 


ton & others. Feb. 1949. 
Illinois—Appellate court 

Docket Appellate court of Illinois, 3d 

district, February term, 1949. 


of cases, v. 335, 1948. 


Reports 


Illinois—Attorney general 
Attorney general’s 
year 1947. 1949. 
Illinois—Auditor of public accounts 
Credit union news, v. 7, nos. 7-8, Feb.- 


opinions for the 


Mar. 1949. Instructions and model by- 
laws relating to the organization of a 
state bank under the laws of Illinois. 
1949. Monthly bulletin: v. 24, nos. 11, 


12, Feb.-Mar., 1949. 
Illinois—Child welfare commission 
Report of the Child welfare commis- 
sion of Illinois to the members of the 
66th General assembly, [1949]. 


Illinois—Civil service commission 
Civil service commission, spring term 
1949, in-service training program, in co- 
operation with the University of Illinois, 


Public aid commission, State library, 
Springfield Board of education. 1949. 


Examinations, series 4, 1949, nos. 18-30. 


Illinois—Commerce commission 
Report, 30th annual, July 1, 1946 to 
June 30, 1947. 


Illinois—Commerce commission—Research 
& statistics engineering division 

Monthly summary of electric sales in 
1948-Jan. 1949. Monthly 
summary of gas sales in Illinois, Dec. 
1948-Jan. 1949. 
electric sales to ultimate consumers, Jan.- 
Feb. 1949. 


Illinois, Dec. 


Preliminary report of 


Illinois—Commission on the care of chron- 
ically ill persons 


Second interim report concerning care 


of the chronically ill in Illinois, June 
1947. 1949. 

Illinois—Communicable diseases, Division 
of 


Weekly report, no. 8-13, Feb. 26-Apr. 
2, 1949. 
Illinois—Conservation, Department of 


Illinois conservation: v. 13, 
Winter, 1948-1949. 


nos. 3-4, 


Illinois—Department reports, Division of 
Illinois state news: February 3-March 
22, 1949. 


Illinois—Geological survey 
Bulletin: no. 72, 
coals without binder, by R. J. Piersol. 
1948. 147, Coal geology: 
an opportunity for research and study, 
by G. H. Cady, 1949. Oil and gas 
drilling reports, nos. 147-149, Jan.-Mar., 
1949. Oil and gas map of Illinois . 
Jan. 1, 1948. 
no. 139, Deep and 
possibilities in Illinois, by L. E. Work- 


Briquetting Illinois 


Circular: no. 


Report of investigations: 


drilling deeper oil 


man & A. H. Bell; no. 140, Illinois 
mineral industry in 1947, by Walter H. 
Voskuil. 1949; no. 141, Fluorspar and 
fluorine chemicals: Part 1, Economic 


aspects of the fluorspar industry, by 
N. T. Hamrick & W. H. Voskuil; Part 
II, Fluorine chemicals in industry, by 
G. C. Finger & F. H. Reed. 1949. Ship- 
ping coal mines in Illinois, by Gilbert H. 
Cady. Sept. 1, 1947. 


Illinois—Highways, Division of 
Highway bulletin: v. 15, nos. 1 
Jan. & Feb. 1949. 
for the year 1947. 


& 2, 
Report, 30th annual, 
1949. 
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Illinois—Industrial commission 
Part H. Rules and regulations relating 
to various types of ladders and stages, 
effective Feb. 1, 1949. 
Illinois—Industrial hygiene, Division of 
What’s new in industrial hygiene, v. 
5, no. 2, Apr.-June 1948. 
Illinois—Interracial commission 
Special report on employment oppor- 


tunities in Illinois. 1948. 


Illinois—Labor, Department of 
Illinois labor bulletin, v. 9, nos. 8, 9, 
Feb.-Mar. 1949. 
Illinois—Labor, Department of—Statistics 
& research Div. 
Report on industrial accidents in IIli- 
nois for 1947 . . Dec. 1948. 
Illinois—Laws, statutes, etc. 
Law of the state of Illinois concerning 
title guarantee companies. Auditor’s edi- 


1937. (1949). 


Illinois—Legislative council—Research de- 
partment 


tion. 


Publication no. 87, Selection of judges. 
April 1948; no. 89, Publication require- 
ments as to local government finances; 
no. 91, Statutory control of trade schools. 
Aug. & Sept. 1948. 


Illinois—Liquor control commission 


Report, 15th annual, Jan. 1 to Dec. 
31, 1948. 
Illinois—Medical center commission 
Fact book; a description of the re- 


search, healing and teaching institutions 
which constitute the district their 
history . . and a glance at the future. 
1948. 

Illinois—Mines and minerals, Department 
of 


Coal report, 66th, 1947. 1949. 


Illinois—Natural history survey 
Circular: no. 32, Pleasure with plants, 
by L. R. Tehon. 3d printing, 1949. 


Illinois—Public aid commission 
Official bulletin: no. 49.1, Feb. 18, 
no. 49.2 Mar. 18, 1949. Public aid in 
Illinois, v. 16, nos. 1, 2, Jan.-Feb. 1949. 


Illinois—Public employees pension laws 
commission 
Report submitted pursuant to 
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the provisions of an act of the 65th 
G.A. 1949. 1949. 
Illinois—Public health, Dept. of 
Circulars: no. 14, Wells, dug, drilled, 
driven; no. 16, ABC of cancer; no. 17, 
Cancer diagnostic clinics; no. 60, Skin 
infections; no. 92, Food handling regu- 
1948. Illinois 
health messenger; v. 21, no. 1-4, Jan. 1- 
Feb. 15, 1949. 
the control 


lations; no. 129, Cisterns. 


Rules and regulations for 
diseases, 
1945, re- 

Ten basic 


of communicable 
revised and in force Sept. 1, 
printed July 1, 1948. 1949. 
rules for foot health. 1949. 
Illinois—Public health, education, Division 
of 
Blithe, 
health education, v. 2, nos. 1-3, Jan.-Mar. 
1949. 
Illinois—Public instruction, Superintendent 
of 
Educational press bulletin: no. 414-415, 
Feb.-Mar. 1949. 


Illinois—Public welfare, Dept. of 


better living in Illinois thru 


Conference on delinquency prevention, 
17th annual, 1948. Welfare bulletin; v. 
40, nos. 1-3, Jan.-Mar. 1949. World re- 
search in alcoholism, v. 1, no. 7, Dec. 
1948; v. 2, no. 1, Jan. 1949. 


Illinois—Public welfare, Department of— 
Research and statistics, Div. of 
Statistical summary, Dec. 1948, Jan. 


1949. 


Illinois—Racing board 
Licenses and rulings, 1948. 


Illinois—Sanitary engineering, Division of 
The digester, v. 11, nos. 3-4, Aug.- 
Nov. 1948. 


Illinois—Secretary of state 
New members, 66th General assembly, 
state of Illinois, 1949-1950. 1949. Re- 
port, for the fiscal years be- 
1946 and ending Sept. 


biennial, 
ginning Oct. 1, 
30, 1948. 1949. 


Illinois—State employees’ retirement sys- 
tem 
Statement, 5th annual, June 30, 1948. 


Illinois—State historical library 
Occasional publication no. 51, Old Illi- 
nois houses, by John Drury. 1949. 


sf 
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Illinois—State museum 
The living museum: v. 10, nos. 10, 11, 
Feb., Mar. 1949. Story of Illinois: no. 
5, Invitation to birds, by Virginia S. 
Eifert. 1948. 
Illinois—State normal university, Normal 
Report of the business manager, 91st 
fiscal year, for the year ended June 30, 
1948. 1949. 


Illinois—State police & Ill. assn of chiefs 
of police 
Police journal, v. 15, nos. 1 & 2, Jan.- 
Feb. 1949. 
Illinois—Supreme court 
Docket Supreme court of Illinois, Jan. 
term, 1949. [Illinois official reporter: v. 
402, nos. 1-5, Feb. 2-Mar. 30, 1949. 
Illinois—Treasurer 
Monthly report, Feb. 28, 1949. 
Illinois—University 
Illinois studies in the social sciences, 
v. 30, no. 1; The foreign relations of 
Turkey, 1481-1512, by S. N. Fisher. 
1948. Your money—your’ university, 
1947-1948. (Its Bulletin, v. 46, no. 39, 
Jan. 1949.) 


Illinois—University—Comptroller 
Report of the comptroller, for the year 
ended June 30, 1948. 


Illinois—University—Economic and _ busi- 
ness research, Bureau of 
Bulletin: no. 67, The renegotiation of 
war profits, by R. C. Osborn. 1948; no. 
68, Qualitative analysis of radio listening 
in two central Illinois counties, by C. H. 
Sandage. 1949. 
Illinois—University—Extension service in 
agriculture and home economics 
Circulars: 633, Community survival; 
no. 634, Pest control in commercial fruit 
plantings, by Dwight Powell, S. C. 
Chandler and V. W. Kelley; no. 636, 
Preserve your posts with penta, by C. S. 
Walters; no. 637, Corn borer control in 
field corn; no. 638, Spring oats ; 
varieties for Illinois, by J. W. Pendle- 
ton & others. 1949. Illinois farm eco- 
nomics, nos. 164-166, Jan.-Mar. 1949. 
Illinois—University—Fine and applied arts, 
College of 
University of Illinois exhibition of con- 
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temporary American painting, Feb. 27 
thru April 3, 1949. 
Illinois—University—Joint committee on 
southern Illinois 
Southern Illinois booklet, no. 5, South- 
ern Illinois better farming, by J. E. 
Wills. 1949. 
Illinois—Veterans commission 
Illinois mobilizes: v. 7, no. 4, Jan.- 
Feb. 1949. 


Illinois—Vocational education, Board for 
Illinois vocational progress, v. 6, no. 
3, Feb. 1949. 


Illinois—Youth and community service, 
Division for 
Manual for probation officers. 1949. 


Illinois federation of sportsmen’s clubs 
“Tllinois wildlife’, v. 4, no. 2, Mar. 
1949. 


Illinois society of professional engineers 
Illinois engineer, v. 25, nos. 2, 3, Feb.- 
Mar. 1949. 


Illinois state academy of science 
Program Illinois state academy of sci- 
ence, 42d annual meeting, May 6-7, 1949. 


Illinois state bar association 
Illinois bar journal: v. 37, nos. 3-7, 
Nov. 1948-Mar. 1949. 


Illinois state chamber of commerce 

A constitutional convention for IIli- 
nois? 1949. A_ study supported by 
factual documentation presenting basic 
fundamentals and legislative proposals 
in support of them which must be in- 
cluded in any Fair labor-management 
relations code. A summary of a study 
supported by factual documentation pre- 
senting basic fundamentals and legisla- 
tive proposals in support of them, which 
must be included in any fair labor-man- 
agement relations code. 1949. 


Illinois state chamber of commerce—Legis- 
lative department 
Illinois legislative directory, 1949-1950. 
1949. 


Illinois state federation of labor 
Weekly news letter: v. 34, nos. 44-52, 
Jan. 29-March 19; v. 35, no. 1, Apr. 2, 
1949. 
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Illinois state historical society strike back. 1949. Illinois cancer news, 
The Illinois junior historian, v. 2, nos. v. 3, nos. 6, 7, Feb.-Mar. 1949. 
5-6, Feb.-Mar. 1949. 


pe ; Navy club of the U.S.A.—Illinois squadron 
Illinois state horticultural society 


Illinois squadron news, v. 2, nos. 7, 8, 
Feb.-Mar. 1949. The quarterdeck: v. 2, 
nos. 2, 3, Feb.-Mar. 1949. 


’ 


Illini horticulture, v. 37, nos. 11, 12, 
Feb.-Mar. 1949. 


Illinois state teachers colleges 


Education today, v. 8, no. 2, Mar. Shepard’s Illinois citations. Cases and 
1949. statutes, v. 44, no. 1, March 1949. Ad- 
American cancer society—lIllinois division vance sheet edition cases and statutes, 


Cancer can strike anyone, but you can v. 14, no. 1, Apr. 1949. 





Chicago Library Club have elected the following officers for the 1949-1950 club 


year: 
EE are eae et eee rete Richard Sealock, Gary, Ind. Public Library 
First Vice-president.......................Stanley Pargellis, Newberry Library, Chicago 
NEE, IONE. noo ce ces Aeaicetaweensaces Alex Ladenson, Chicago Public Library 
er ee ree ere Elizabeth Redmond, American Library Association, Chicago 


NN a oe-n'ie eb ice oe mes cobs seescecnccesesncensdene: Parker, Chicago Public Libcary 
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ILLINOIS ARCHIVAL INFORMATION 











(This is the fifth of the series of articles about Significant Documents in Illinois his- 
tory. These documents are in the custody of the Archives Section of the Illinois State 
Library.) 


THE FIRST LAWS PASSED BY AN ELECTED GENERAL ASSEMBLY 
IN ILLINOIS, 1812 


T HE first General Assembly of Illinois Territory, meeting in Kaskaskia November 25 
through December 26, 1812, passed twenty-seven acts, the first being “An Act declaring 


> 


what laws are in force in Illinois Territory,” approved December 13, 1812. Among the 
new laws was the assessment law, entitled “‘An Act for Levying and collecting a Tax 
on Land,” approved December 23, 1812, which provided a rate of but thirty-seven and 


a half cents to one hundred cents per hundred acres of land. 


The Mississippi and Ohio bottoms shall be considered first rate and taxed at the 
rate of one hundred cents per hundred acres; all other located lands shail be considered 
as third rate and shall be taxed at thirty-seven and a half cents for one hundred acres. 
As soon as the third class lands shall be located they shall be considered as belonging 
to the second class unless they be located in the bottoms, when they shall be taxed as 


first rate lands. 
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MEMORIAL TO CONGRESS PRAYING FOR REPEAL OF THE 
GOVERNOR’S VETO POWER, 1814 


T HE people of Illinois did not get representative government when they became a Ter- 
ritory. From 1809 to 1812 their laws were given them by the Governor and the Ter- 
ritorial Judges, all presidential appointees, who selected applicable statutes of American 
States and declared them to be in force in Illinois. From 1812 to 1818 there was a ter- 
ritorial General Assembly, elected by popular vote, but Congress did not feel that it 
was safe to let the politically and legally inexperienced frontiers-men legislative without 
some check. The Governor was given the power of absolute veto. Although Governor 
Edwards exercised this power this restraint, it rankled in the minds of the people of IIli- 
nois, and they memorialized Congress to abolish it. 


To freemen this clause wears the aspect of slavery—vesting our Executive with a 
Depotism that can frustrate the most deliberate and well digested measures of our 
Council and House of Representatives. . . . The good people of this Territory have the 
privilege, the trouble and the vast expense of electing and sending Representatives in a 
Legislative Capacity to convene and consult together for the public good but by their 
mutual and most elaborate exertions they become not law-makers but only recommenders 
of laws.” 


Under the Constitution of 1818 the veto power was vested in the Governor and 
Supreme Court Justices, but the General Assembly could override the veto by a majority 
vote of all members elected to that body. 
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OFFICE OF THE LIBRARIAN 
March 28, 1949 


Mr. Herbert Goldhor 
University of Illinois 
Library School 


Urbana, Illinois 


DEAR Mr. GOLDHOR: 


I have been most interested in the “In- 
dex of Illinois Public Library Circulation.” 
I quite agree with the idea that librarians 
need something of the sort to use as a 


measuring stick of their own circulation. 


There are a few questions that I would 
be glad to have answered. I presume 1939 
was chosen as the most normal year by 
which to compare present figures. Is this 
so? Also, will the 1949 circulation be com- 
pared again with the 1939 circulation? 
Would it be possible to get the November 
and December 1948 medians before they 
are published in the ILLINOIS LipRARIEs? I 
am hoping to do something similar on a 
smaller scale of course, in my annual re- 
port, so I would be appreciative of any of 
the above information you could send me. 

Again let me express my interest and ap- 


preciation for the Index. I’m sure many 


libraries have found it helpful and has 


Date and Place 
Aug. 22-25 
Vancouver, B.C.., 
Canada 

Univ. of B.C. 
Campus 


Far West 
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AROUND THE STATE 
What's News in Library Service 
served in some cases of being an eye- 
opener! 


Very truly yours, 
MILpRED K. SMOCK, 
Head of Circulation 
Department, Free 


Public Library, 
Council Blu ffs, 
Iowa. 


‘is «© * <« 

The American Library Association will 
hold seven regional conferences throughout 
1949. held at 
each of the regional conferences, all action 


Council meetings will be 


taken at these meetings then to be re- 
viewed at the Midwinter Conference. 

The following general topics will probably 
be of discussion interest in every region: 
1) Part II of the Fourth Activities Com- 
mittee Report, 2) Implementation of the 
National Plans and development of libra- 
ries, and 3) Recruiting personnel. 

Special awards will be distributed among 
the regional conferences. It has been 
officially announced that the Newberry and 
Caldecott Awards will be made at the Mid- 
west Regional conference, Grand Rapids, 
Mich., Nov. 9-12. 

Registration fees will depend on the de- 
cision of the regional conference planning 
committee. 

The latest available information concern 
ing places and dates of 1949 regional con- 


ferences is attached. 


Planning Committee 


Edwin Truman Coman, Jr., Graduate School of Business Li 
brary, Stanford University, Stanford, Calif., Chairman 
Marco Gerson Thorne,, Washoe County Library, Reno, Nev. 

John S. Richards, Public Library, Seattle, Wash. 


Mary E. Blossom, Library Association of Portland, Ore. 
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Sept. 2-5 

Fort Collins, 
Colorado 

Colo. A. & M. College 
Campus 


Oct. 3-5 
Atlantic City 
Ambassador Hotel 


Oct. 12-15 
Swampscott, 
Massachusetts 
New Ocean House 


Oct. 26-29 
Miami Beach, Fla. 
Floridian Hotel 


Exhibits—Municipal Pier 


Nov. 9-12 
Grand Rapids, 
Michigan 
Pantlind Hotel 


Nov. 20-23 
Fort Worth, Texas 
Blackstone Hotel 


ILLINOIS LIBRARIES 


Trans-Mississippi 

Joseph C. Shipman, Linda Hall Technological Library, Kansas 
City, Mo., Chairman 

Donald Everett Strout, University of Denver Libraries, Den- 
ver, Colo. 

Ralph T. Esterquest, University of Denver Libraries, Denver, 
Colo. 


Middle Atlantic 

James E. Bryan, Public Library, Newark, N. J., Chairman 
Richard D. Minnich, Baltimore County Library, Towson, Md. 
John B. Kaiser, Public Library, Newark, N. J. 


New England 

Lysla I. Abbott, Public Library, Portland, Me., Chairman 
Harold A. Wooster, Free Public Library, Newton, Mass. 
Stuart C. Sherman, Public Library, Providence, R. I. 

R. Keith Doms, Public Library, Concord, N. H. 

Milton E. Lord, Public Library, Boston, Mass. 


Southeastern 

Randolph W. Church, State Library, Richmond, Va., Chairman 

Tommie Dora Barker, 
Emory University, Ga. 

Mrs. Augusta B. Richardson, Alcorn Public Library, Corinth, 
Miss. 


Emory University Library School, 


Midwest 

Ralph A. Ulveling, Public Library, Detroit, Mich., Chairman 
Harold F. Brigham, State Library, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Ruth W. Gregory, Public Library, Waukegan, IIl. 


Southwestern 

James E. Gourley, Public Library, Tulsa, Okla., Chairman 

Clarence S. Paine, Carnegie Library, Oklahoma City, Olka. 

Irene Verna Mason, State Library Commission, Little Rock, 
Ark. 


2: = & @ 
School and coilege counselors, college National City Bank of New York 
students, recent college graduates, high R. H. Macy and Company 





school seniors who expect to go to college, 
and their parents will be interested in the 
Institute of Occupational Orientation, to be 
held from June 27 to July 1, 1949 at the 
Waldorf-Astoria Hotel in New York City. 

Employment 


opportunities for college 


graduates in 


American Airlines 

General Foods Corporation 

International Business Machines Cor- 
poration 

J. Walter Thompson Company 

National Broadcasting Company 


Time Incorporated 
Waldorf-Astoria Hotel 


will be described by representatives of their 
personnel departments. 

in the Institute is 
advance registration is required. For fur- 
ther information, address Robert Hoppock, 
editor, Occupational Index, New York Uni- 
versity, New York 3, N. Y. 


Enrollment limited; 


The American Library Association has 
announced that Dr. Carleton B. Joeckel, 
former dean, Graduate Library School, Uni 


JUNE 1949 
versity of Chicago, and now professor, 
School of Librarianship, University of Cali- 
fornia, has been given the first Herbert 
Putnam Honor Award. The award is be- 
ing made in commemoration of the 50th 
of Dr. 
Herbert Putnam as Librarian of Congress. 
Dr. Putnam achieved distinction serving in 
that position from 1899 to 1939. 

The Herbert Putnam Honor Fund was 
established by friends and associates of Dr. 


anniversary of the appointment 


Putnam upon his retirement. Donors speci- 
fied that the income from the fund was to 
be used at intervals as grants-in-aid to an 
American librarian of outstanding ability, 
for travel, writing or other use that might 
improve his service to the library profes- 
sion or to society. 

Dr. Joeckel was selected by the Execu- 
tive Board, the governing body of the 
American Library Association. He will use 
the award to assist in his research on li- 
braries in the American federal system. 

Mrs. Allen J. Sprow (Clementine Hayne), 
W.R.U. °47, began work as Re-cataloguer 
in the Knox College Library. She fills the 
position left by John Sheldon, W.R.U. ’47, 
who has accepted a position as Librarian, 
Wayside Honor Farm, Castaic, California. 

Mr. Sprow, W.R.U., ’47, formerly Cir- 
culation Librarian, Brown University Li- 
brary, is now Assistant Editor of Psycho- 
logical Abstracts with offices at the Uni- 
versity of Illinois Undergraduate Division, 
Galesburg. 

see 2 8 

The ALA has recently published a sup- 
plement to its Index to Folk Dances and 
Singing Games ($1.25) compiled by the 
staff of the Minneapolis Public Library 
Music Department. 

The Supplement analyzes some 60 col- 
lections of dances and games published for 
the most part from 1936 through 1948. En- 
listed by title, 
(about 40 are represented), and by type 
The 
Dance” so commonly used is in this pub- 


tries are by nationality 


of dance. general name ‘Square 


lication assigned more definite terms accord- 
ing to dance formation; e.g., Circle Dances, 


Contra Dances, Square Dances. There are 
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ample cross references and variations for 
many titles. Full buying information for 
all books is included. 

* * * * & 

The American Library Association an- 
nounces plans for a revised edition of its 
Book Collection for 
Grades The new list, tentatively scheduled 


Basic Elementary 
for release in 1951, is being compiled by a 
Joint Advisory Committee of the National 
Education Association, the National Council 
of Teachers of English, the Association for 
Childhood Education, 
Library Association. 


and the American 

The NEA will be represented on the com- 
mittee by Mildred English, Director, Pea- 
body Laboratory Schools, Georgia State 
College for Women, Milledgeville, Ga.; Ada 
Public School 
High School Library, Centralia, Wash.; and 
Merle S. Ward, Superintendent, Public 
Schools of Valley City, Valley City, N. D. 
Representatives of the N.C.T.E. are: Mary 
D. Read, Associate Divi- 
sion of Training, The Laboratory School, 
Indiana State College, 
Haute; Margaret White, formerly of the 
Board of Education, Cleveland, Ohio, and 
C. DeWitt Boney, Principal, Nassau School, 
East Orange, N. J. The A.C.E. 
represented by Dorothy E. Willy, Chicago 
Mary Hill Arbuthnot, 
Western Reserve University, Cleveland, 
Ohio; and Mabel F. Alstetter, Head, Eng- 
lish Department, School of Education, Ox- 
ford, Ohio. 
tion appointees are Miriam B. Snow, Cam 


Wing, Librarian, Centralia 


Director of 


Teachers Terra 


is being 


Teachers College; 


The American Library Associa 


pus School Librarian, Western Washington 
College of Education, Bellingham, Wash.; 
Mildred M. Winslow, Children’s Librarian, 
Cossitt Avenue School Library, LaGrange, 
Ill.; Mattie Ruth Moore, Director, 
School Libraries, State Department of Edu- 


and 
cation, Austin, Texas. 

Miss Snow, as chairman of the joint com- 
For the last 
chil 


dren’s literature at the Western Washington 


mittee, will also edit the list. 


13 years she has taught courses in 
College of Education where she is also the 
1945-46 she 


was the chairman of the American Associa- 


campus school librarian. In 


tion of School Librarians. 
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Dr. Kuhlman, director, Joint University Libraries, Nashville, Tenn., discusses pro- 
posed floor plans for the Illinois State Library building with Helene H. Rogers, assistant 
State Librarian, and Margaret C. Norton, archivist on a recent visit to the State Library. 


The 1950 Midwinter Conference has been 
scheduled for January 26-29 
at the Edgewater Hotel, Chicago. 
Final approval of the dates must be made 
by the A.L.A. Executive Board. 

‘e+ «£ & & 


tentatively 
Beach 


Four prominent experienced librarians 
and teachers will join the University of 
Library School Faculty for the 
1949 Summer Session, it was announced to- 
day by Robert B. Downs, Director. 

Guy R. Lyle, of Libraries, 


Louisiana State University, will teach two 


Illinois 


Director 


courses in administration, and Dr. Jerrold 
Orne, Director of Libraries, Washington 
in the 


humanities and the ad- 


will teach the course 


literature of the 


University, 


vanced course on government publications. 
Lura Crawford, Librarian, Oak Park Town- 
ship High School Library, Oak Park, IIL., 
will return for her ninth successive summer 
to teach a course in basic reference and in 


adolescent literature. Dr. 
Assistant Professor of 

Graduate School 
Chicago, will teach courses in communica- 


Lester Asheim, 
Library Science, 
Library, University of 


tions and advanced reference. 


Professors Ethel Bond, Herbert Goldhor, 
and Viola James of the regular faculty 
will also be in residence for the 1949 Sum- 
mer Session. 

Of the books published in 1948, the ed- 
itors of Parents’ Magazine have chosen nine 
as being most useful to parents, according 
to an announcement in the April issue of 
the magazine. Selections were made in 
cooperation with the bibliography commit- 
tee of the Child Study 
America. 


Association of 
Among the books that were se 
lected are “The Happy Home,” by Agne: 
Benedict and Adele Franklin (Appleton 
Century-Crofts); and “Life with Family,’ 
by Jean Schick Grossman (Appleton-Cen 


June 1949 


tury-Crofts) on family relations. In the 
field of sex and marriage, “Let’s Tell the 
Truth About Sex,” by Howard Whitman 
(Pellegrini and Cudahy); “Ethics in Sex 
Conduct,” by Clarence Leuba (Association 
Press); and “Modern Pattern for Mar- 
riage,” by Walter R. Stokes, LL.B., M.D. 
(Rinehart) were chosen. Two books on 
home-school relations were included: “Your 
Part in Your Child’s Education,” by Bess 


* * 


* 
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B. Lane (Dutton); and “I Learn from Chil- 
dren: An Adventure in Progressive Educa- 
tion,” by Caroline Pratt 
Schuster). The committee also chose two 
books in mental hygiene: 


(Simon and 
“Psychiatry: Its 
Evolution and Present Status,” by William 
C. Menninger, M.D. (Cornell University 
Press); and “You and Psychiatry,” by 
Munro Leaf and William C. Menninger, 
M.D. (Scribner’s). 


* * 


MOBILE TRAINING SCHOOL, 1949 


The University of Illinois, Division of 
University Extension, announces a second 
As 
last year, it will be conducted by the Uni- 


series of Mobile Library short courses. 


versity Library School in cooperation with 
the The Illinois 
State Library is supplying the bookmobile 


Illinois State Library. 


together with the textbooks, a working se- 


lection of books, reference material and 
audio-visual aids. Instructors for the basic 
course will be Olive C. DeBruler and Karl 
O. Burg under the supervision of Professor 
Harold Lancour. The workshop, an added 
course in the Mobile School, is to help 
those with training to better evaluate and 
select books. Students may enroll in only 
one course. The tuition is $5.00 per per- 
son, less for those enrolled prior to June 1. 

The classes will be held at the Public 
Library in each community unless other- 


wise specified: 


When and where —. 


June 20-24—Harrisburg. 

June 27-July 1—Pere Marquette State 
Park. 

July 11-July 15—Mattoon. 

July 18-July 22—Watseka. 

July 25-July 29—Canton. 
1-Aug. 
munity House. 

Aug. 8-Aug. 12—Glencoe. 


* * ££ F 


Aug. 5—Dixon—Loveland Com 


A series of three lectures in the first an- 
nual Phineas L. Windsor Lectures in Li- 
brarianship were held April 21 22, 
1949, at the University of Illinois. 

The Lectureship Fund was created from 
of the 


and 


contributions made by graduates 


Library School in honor of Dr. Windsor, 

Director Emeritus of the Library School. 
The by 

Tracy Winterich, with 


were delivered John 
and dealt books, 
the book trade and related phenomena in 
America in 1876, 1901, and 1926. 
Mr. Winterich of 
books in the field of book collecting and 


lectures 


is the author seven 


bibliography. He has been associated with 
the first Stars and Stripes, The Colophon, 
PM and the Saturday Review of Literature. 
He is a frequent contributor of The New 
Yorker. 
Dr. 


tinguished career as a librarian. 


Windsor has had a long and dis 
He served 
in the Library of Congress and the Uni 
versity of Texas before becoming Director 
of the Library and Library School at th« 
He held this posi 


tion for 31 years, retiring in 1940, and is 


University of Illinois. 


now serving as chairman of the Advisory 
of the Illinois State 
He has made many far reaching contribu 


Committee Library 


tions to modern librarianship. 


WARSAW UNIVERSITY LIBRARY 
BOOKS REPLACED 


UNESCO has contributed, together with 
European countries, to the replacement of 
books lost by the University of Warsaw 
during the war. 

The building of the University is being 
repaired, equipment books 
In 1948 alone, the library received 56,000 
They were by 


countries 


and replaced 


volumes gifts. sent 
UNESCO and 
and the United States. 


contains over a million volumes. 


as 
many European 


The library now 
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The A.L.A. Cataloging Rules for Author 
and Title Entries, the long-awaited code of 
cataloging practice, has just been published 
($5.00). 


tion has been under study, expansion, and 


For nearly 15 years the 1908 edi- 


revision. The result aims to represent the 
best or most general current cataloging 
practice of the libraries of the United 
States. 


This is the revision of the 1941 prelimi- 
nary edition for which the Division of 
Cataloging and Classification was responsi- 
ble. Clara Beetle is the editor. The chief 
changes are a rearrangement of the ma- 
terial to 


emphasize the basic rules and 


subordinate their amplifications, and to 
make the sequence of rules logical in so far 
as possible; reduction of the number of 
alternate rules; omission of rules of de- 
scription; rewording to avoid repetition or 
to make the meaning clearer; and revision, 
where possible, of rules inconsistent with 
the general principles. 
a ee 

The of the A.L.A. Film 
Service through Libraries Project is Cutler 
Building, 42 East Ave., Rochester 4, N. Y. 


The project, under the direction of Mrs. 


new address 


Patricia Blair, was moved to Rochester on 
March 15 from A.L.A. Headquarters in 
Chicago. 

To the presidents of library boards, libra- 
rians, the president of the Illinois Li- 
brary Association, the chairman of the 
Trustees’ Section, and the Illinois State 
Library: 

At the annual meeting of the Trustees’ 
Section of the Illinois Library Association 
held in Springfield, November 1948, it was 
unanimously decided to award annual cita- 
tions to library trustees in the State of IIli- 
nois in recognition of meritorious achieve- 
This 
project has been tried in other states and 


ment in the field of library service. 


by the American Library Association with 
great success. We are all aware of the 
great that these outstanding 
trustees have had in furthering library, and 
By making 
their work known and honoring it, we may 


influence 
hence community, interests. 


well hope to inspire and stimulate other 
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The 
success of the project depends on the whole- 


trustees to follow in their footsteps. 


hearted cooperation of trustees and libra- 
rians throughout the state in submitting rec- 
ommendations for candidates accompanied 
by a full record of their achievements. 
The Citations’ Committee appointed by 
the chairman of the Trustees’ Section and 
the president of the Illinois Library Asso- 
ciation has drawn up a list of rules for your 
convenience in submitting your nominations. 
Please notice that all recommendations must 
be sent to the chairman of this committee 
in quintuplicate if possible no later than 
June 15. The awards will be made at the 
meeting of the Trustees’ Section to be held 
at the Bismarck Hotel in Chicago, October 
20. We are counting on your interest and 
cooperation! The rules are as follows: 


1) That two library trustees be cited for 
If, in 
the opinion of the jury, no sufficiently 


distinguished service each year. 


outstanding achievement is brought to 
its attention, it may exercise discus- 
sionary powers and recommend only 
one or none for citation. 


2) That the citations be made annually at 
a general session of the Illinois Library 
Association in state convention, or at 
such time and place as may be desig- 
nated by the Trustees’ Section. (It is 
suggested that in 1949 the citation be 
made at the meeting of the Trustees’ 
Section in Chicago, October 20.) 


3) That the chairman of the Trustees’ 
Section and the president of the IIli- 
nois Library Association appoint a spe- 
cial jury on citations to include three 
trustees and two librarians. 


4) That the jury selection of 
trustees to be cited to the chairman of 
the Trustees’ 
dent of ILA not later than September 


:. 


report 


Section and the presi- 


5) That the following qualifications be ob 
served: 
a) That equal consideration be giver 
to trustees of small and large 1: 
braries. 


June 1949 


b) That the jury may take into con- 
sideration service to the local li- 
brary and such other library serv- 
ices as may be presented in the 
records of the candidates’ achieve- 
ments. 

c) That the citations be limited to 
trustees in active service during 

at least part of the calendar year 

preceding the meeting at which the 
award is made. 


6) That the following procedures also be 
observed: 


a) That recommendations for citations 
may be submitted by any library 
board, individual library trustee, 
the Illinois State Library, the IIli- 
nois Library Association, the Trus- 
tees’ Section of the Illinois Library 
Association, or by any community 
civic organization. 

b) That recommendations must be ac- 
companied by a full record of the 
candidates’ achievements. 

c) That 
possible, 


whenever 
should be submitted in 
quintuplicate, so that each member 


recommendations, 


of the jury may have a copy of 
each candidate’s records. 

d) That 
submitted to the chairman of the 


recommendations must be 
jury on or before the 15th of June 
prior to the next annual meeting. 


The committee would greatly appreciate 
your help in publicizing the project in your 
local press, as a further aid in obtaining 
widespread interest in the citations. 


Cordially yours, 
CAROLYN JOHN, 
Carolyn John (Mrs. Robert S.) 
Chairman of Citations Com- 
mittee, 809 N. County St., 
Waukegan, Illinois. 


A new Occupational Abstract, Osteopathy, 
written by H. Alan Robinson, has just been 
published by Occupational Index, Inc., New 
York University, New York 3, N. Y. This 


six-page leaflet contains vocational informa- 
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tion useful to the counselor and the student 
and is available for 50c a copy, cash with 
order, from the publisher. 

Information is included on the nature of 
the work, future prospects in the field, per- 
sonal qualifications and preparation needed, 
number and distribution of workers, meth- 
ods of entrance and advancement, women 
in the work, earnings, advantages and dis- 
advantages. A statement is made concern- 
ing legal recognition of this relatively new 
branch of medicine. Also included are an 
appraisal of the available literature and a 
brief bibliography. 

Published in February, a new Occupa- 
tional Abstract titled Statistics is now avail- 
able from Occupational Index, Inc., New 
York University, New York 3, N. Y., for 
50c a copy, cash with order. This abstract 
was written by Josephine McGinness and 
contains occupational information of value 
to the high school counselor and student. 

Included in this six-page pamphlet are 
a description of the work at various levels, 
qualifications, preparation, future prospects, 
unions and discrimination, methods of en- 
trance and advancement, earnings, number 
and distribution of workers, women in the 
field, advantages and disadvantages. There 
is also information on the available litera- 
of further information, and 


ture, sources 


a brief bibliography. 


* 
The American Library Association has 
announced a $20,000 two year grant re- 
ceived from the Rockefeller Foundation to 


establish an International Youth Library 
in Munich. 

The objectives of the International Youth 
Library will be: first to establish a library 
books 


illustrate the 


of children’s from many countries, 


and, second, to contribution 
which such a youth library can make in the 
promotion of better international under- 
standing. 
Mrs. Jella 


establishing 


hibits, 


Lepman, who is known for 


international youth book ex- 
and 


Selected children’s 


will serve as initial director 


adviser of the library. 
books in many languages will be brought to- 
3avarian 


gether in the building which the 


government has already donated for the use 
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of the International Youth Library. These 
books will be used by children and young 
people in Munich and also by adults in- 
terested in youth. 

Mrs. Lepman and Friends of the Inter- 
national Youth Library believe that it will 
demonstrate methods by which such libra- 
ries not only in Germany but in many 
countries can contribute fundamentally to 
better international understanding. 

Margaret Scoggin, librarian of the Na- 
than Strauss Young People’s Branch of the 
New York Public Library, has accepted the 
American Library Association’s invitation to 
spend two months this summer in the study 
of young people’s reading in Germany. She 
will consult with Mrs. Lepman concerning 
plans for the International Youth Library. 
Miss Scoggin will represent the ALA Divi- 
sion of Libraries for Children and Young 
People. 

The International Relations Committee of 
the ALA Division of Libraries for Children 
and Young People will serve as the clear- 
ing house for information on types of books 
desirable as gifts. Jean Thomson, Public 


Libraries, Toronto, Ontario, Canada, is 
chairman of the committee. 
x 


The 
officers of the Henry County Library Asso- 


following persons were elected 

ciation for the coming year, 1949-50: 
President: Mrs. Amy Seeley Nelson, li- 

brarian, Public Library, Galva. 

George W. Cotton, trus- 

tee, Public Library, Kewanee. 

Mrs. 


ant librarian, 


Vice-president: 


Mildred Powers, assist- 
Public 


Secretary: 
Library, Cam- 


bridge. 


With new films in Vocational Guidance, 
Arts, Health Safety, 
Social Studies Coronet Films con- 


Language and and 


tinues to be a leader in the audio-visual 
field 


standing new teaching films. 


education in the production of out- 


A short de- 


scription and other information on each of 


these latest 16mm sound motion pictures 
follows: 
FINDING THE RIGHT JOB (One 


reel, sound, color or black-and-white; Col- 
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John N. Given, 
business Education, Los Angeles City Board 
of Education). 
ance film that gets down to actual facts in 


laborator: Supervisor of 


This is a vocational guid- 
the problem of finding a job. A thorough 
presentation of job-lead sources em- 


phasis on some of the crucial stages in 


obtaining a job establishing a pro- 
cess of weighing offers in terms of your 
future goals and what the company has to 
offer these are some of the factual 
treatments that make this a film that ac- 
tually does show students how to go about 
job.” High, 


Senior High, College) 


“finding the right (Junior 


STORIES OF HOLLAND: Background 
for Reading (One sound, color or 
black-and-white; Collaborator: Wendell W. 
Wright, Ph.D., Dean, School of Education, 
Holland 


mills, dikes, and wooden shoes 


reel, 


Indiana University). wind- 
set- 
ting for many of our best-loved children’s 


Here, 
production, 


stories. in an excellent and enter- 


taining students get a _ vivid 
visual background for their reading 
both fiction and non-fiction 

Holland. 


the story of Hans Brinker 


about 
They visit Broek, the setting for 
see Volen- 
dam, a typical fishing village on the Zuider 
Zee 
at tulip time 


explore the old city of Leiden 
and many other places 
of literary interest on this thoroughly de- 
lightful film journey. (Intermediate, Junior 


High) 


IMPROVING YOUR POSTURE (One 
reel, sound, color or black-and-white; Col- 


laborator: Erwin F. Beyer, Department of 


Physical Education, The University of Chi- 


cago). Why should so many suffer poor 


posture when good posture is easy? 


Here’s a very effective film answer 


one that brings immediate results. It 


shows the major areas of the body by which 
posture is controlled demonstrate: 
that good posture is a balance of opposing 
sets of muscles and teaches method 
of maintaining good posture. Stressing re 
laxation, self-diagnosis and correction; th 
film will help every student who sees it 

rapidly overcome his individual 


postu: 


June 1949 


faults. 
Adult) 


(Junior High, Senior High, College, 


EXERCISE AND HEALTH (One reel, 
sound, color or black-and-white; Collabo- 
rator: Erwin F. Beyer). There is much more 
than 
Ernie was in a run down condition and sick 
too often 


to exercise just building muscles. 
Jean slouched through life, 
was awkward and too shy 
“all 


irritable 


Hal was 


work and no play” and much to 
yet exercise and participa- 
tion in athletics helped each of them to 
overcome a particular difficulty. After en- 
joying this Coronet film story students will 
know that exercise the right kind of 
exercise will go a long way toward 
making them healthier, happier, and more 
apt to succeed in any undertaking. (Junior 


High, Senior High, College, Adult) 


USE OF FORESTS (One 
color or black-and-white; Collaborator: 
Thomas F. Barton, Ph.D., Associate Pro- 
fessor of Geography, Indiana University). 
A fishing pole or a daily newspaper 


reel, sound, 


maple syrup or a rayon dress few 
people actually realize the myriad uses of 
our forests. In this thorough and informa- 
tive film we visit the great forest areas of 
our country and see the most important 
We learn the 


itself and of its 


and valuable types of trees. 
numerous uses of wood 


many products. The irreplaceable value of 
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our forests is unforgettably established as 
one of the country’s major economic re- 
sources, and as areas for recreation and the 
home of our wildlife. (Intermediate, Junior 


High, Senior High, Adult) 


LIFE IN LOWLANDS (The Nether- 
lands) (One reel, sound, color or black-and- 
white; Collaborator: Clyde F. Kohn, Ph.D., 
Associate Professor of Geography, North- 
Peter 


Grandfather is going to show 


western University). and Mina are 


very excited; 
much of their 


them how so country was 


claimed from the sea and made into rich 


polders, or farm land. After meeting this 
typical Dutch family Coronet cameras 
take us on an exciting tour of the Nether- 
We 


Amsterdam; and finally take leave, with a 


lands. explore the modern city of 


clearer understanding of the Dutch national 
character. (Intermediate, 
Senior High) 


Junior High, 


Each of these new Coronet Films is one 
reel in length and may be secured through 
$90 in full 
color or just $45 in black-and-white. 


Purchase or Lease-Purchase for 
They 
are also available through the nation’s lead- 
ing film lending libraries. For a complete 
catalog, or further information on Purchase, 
Lease-Purchase, Preview prior to purchase, 
Coronet Films, 
Coronet Building, Chicago 1, Illinois. 


or Rental Sources, write to: 





On the facade of the City Hall, Cleveland, Ohio, a huge panel was hung during the 


Second National Conference of the 
the words “ 


U. S. National 
since wars begin in the minds of men, it is in the minds of men that 


Commission for UNESCO, bearing 


the defenses of peace must be constructed,”—an extract from the preamble to the Con 


stitution of UNESCO. 
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